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Ever since the discoveries of George Smith, it has been known that 
there is a strain of Babylonian influence in the Old Testament. In 
1872 that scholar discovered the Babylonian account of the Deluge, 
and in 1875, the Babylonian account of the Creation. These were 
so much like the biblical accounts that it was at once recognized that 
in these narratives Babylon had influenced the Bible. 

Within the last few years, however, there has grown up in Germany 
a new school, who find Babylonian and other foreign influences in 
all parts of the Bible, and in forms which, if their theories are true, 
are much more significant than were the narratives discovered by 
Smith. The leaders in this school of thought are Professor Jensen 
of Marburg, and Professors Gunkel and Winckler of Berlin, though 
it includes among its workers Professor Delitzsch of Berlin, Professor 
Zimmern of Leipzig, Professor Bousset of Gottingen, Pastor Alfred 
Jeremias of Leipzig, Wilhelm Erbt, and Eduard Stucken, 1 though 
these, as will be shown below, fall into different classes and are not 
all equally radical. The beginning of the new school may be said 
to date from the publication in 1892 2 of two articles by Jensen on 
Elamite proper names, in which it was claimed that Haman and 
Vashti in the book of Esther are the names of Babylonian deities, while 
those of Mordecai and Esther are the scarcely disguised deities, 
Marduk and Ishtar of Babylon, Hadassa, another name for Esther, 
being a Babylonian word for bride. A forerunner of this article 
of Jensen had been published by Zimmern in the previous year, 3 
who had claimed that the feast of Purim, mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment only in the Book of Esther, is of Babylonian origin. The 

1 This list makes no claim to be exhaustive. It is hardly possible for one in 
America to follow all the minor German publications. 

2 In Wiener Zeitschrijt jiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 

3 Zeitschrijt jiir alttestamentliche II issenschajt, Vol. XI, pp. 157 ff. 
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theory of Jensen as to Esther was accepted by Wildeboer, 4 Noldeke, 5 
and Siegfried, 6 and by some scholars in this country. 7 

Gunkel was the next to enter the field with his Schdpfung und 
Chaos, Urzeit und Endzeit, published in 1895. In this work Gunkel 
undertook to trace the influence of the Babylonian creation-myth in 
the Bible. He had been anticipated in part, as he himself recognized, 
by an early article of the present writer, 8 but Gunkel's book worked 
the matter out in much greater detail. To the Old Testament pas- 
sages in which traces of the Babylonian myth had been thus recog- 
nized Gunkel added Job 7:12; Ps. 44:20; Ezek. 29:3-60; 32:2-8; Ps. 
of Sol. 286-34; Amos 9:2 ff.; Ps. 104:5-9; Prov. 8:22-31, and a 
number of similar passages. The larger part of his book was, however, 
devoted to the New Testament Book of Revelation. Taking up the 
hints of the article above referred to, Gunkel showed that in Rev. 
chap. 12 no satisfactory exegesis could make the narrative of the birth 
of the child apply to the birth of Jesus, but that it must have come 
to the Christians through a Jewish source. He further contended 
that there is in Revelation, as indeed in the whole apocalyptic litera- 
ture, much that cannot be explained either as historical allusion or 
as the creation of the Seer's fancy, but must have been embodied in 
a tradition which the successive apocalyptic writers employed. This 
tradition they believed to contain the key to the last things. Each 
applied what seemed to fit the circumstances of his own time, but 
passed on much that he did not understand. 

Having traced the presence of such a tradition among the Jews, 
Gunkel inquired whence it came. There were many features, such 

4 In Marti's Kurzer Hand-Commentar. 

5 "Esther" in Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

6 In Nowack's Handkommentar. 

1 Cf. Toy, New World (1898), pp. 150 ff., and Barton, American Journal oj 
Theology (1898), pp. 783 ff . 

8 "Tiamat" in Journal oj the American Oriental Society, Vol. XV (1890), pp. 1-27. 
In this article the influence of Babylonian cosmogonies upon Genesis, chaps. 1 and 2, 
was claimed; also that the mythical monster Tiamat under the names Rahab and 
Leviathan appear in Job 3:8; 9: 13; 26:12, 13; 41:19-21; Isa. 51:9; 27: 1; 30:7; Pss. 
87:4; 89:10; 74:13-17. Similar mythical influence from Babylon was found in Enoch 
60:7,8; II Esdras 6:49-52, and in Rev. 12:3 ff.; 13:1; 17:8, and 21:3. If there is 
any truth in the hypothesis, the credit of its first discovery belongs to America rather 
than to Germany. 
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as the dragon which cast down a third of the stars with his tail, as 
well as horrible composite monsters, to which nothing analogous 
could be found in the Old Testament, but to which the Babylonian 
Creation epic afforded many analogies. Gunkel accordingly appealed 
to Jensen's argument about the proper names in the Book of Esther 
to show that the Babylonians had applied the principles of the great 
epic to their historic conflicts with Elam, making of it an allegory 
in which Marduk and Ishtar overcame Humbaba and Mashti (Vashti) 
— an allegory which the Jews adopted and, giving it a national coloring, 
made of it the Book of Esther. The presence of this book, Gunkel 
argued, gave proof of Babylonian influence on the Hebrews, and 
confirmed the conviction which a study of the apocalypses created, 
that a stream of such influence had exerted a formative power in 
producing them. 

There were many reasons which induced students to recognize 
this as a legitimate argument, and to be grateful for the help it afforded. 9 

The next important publication in the development of the school 
of thought which we are tracing was Stucken's Astralmythen: I, 
"Abraham," 1896; II, "Lot," 1897. The principle here laid down 
was developed on somewhat more plausible lines in Winckler's 
Geschichte Israels, Teil II, which appeared in 1900. In these books 
a new element was introduced into the discussion. Not only were 
Babylonian influences recognized, but taking the legends concerning 
Alexander the Great as affording an example of the normal growth 
of legends in transmission, Winckler concludes that a large astral 
element enters into all legendary history, and especially into Israel's 
early national stories. He accordingly looks for moon gods, sun gods, 
astral goddesses, and moon goddesses and finds them in the biblical 
narratives from Abraham to Solomon. In this view he has been 
followed by Jensen, Jeremias, and Zimmern, and by Jensen greatly 
outdone. These five scholars form a school by themselves, therefore, 
which may be called the astral school. The others believe in the 
determining power of non-Israelitish — mostly Babylonian — influences 
in shaping Israel's civilization, history, and literature, but most of 
them treat it in ways far less radical than these five scholars. We 
may therefore divide the pan-Babylonians into the non-astral and the 

9 See Barton in American Journal oj Theology, Vol. II, pp. 790 ff. 
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astral schools. This division is made for the practical purpose of 
description. It is not intended to imply that the members of the 
non-astral school deny all astral influence, but they certainly have 
not in their published works assigned to such influence the vast 
proportions which they assume in the writers who belong to the other 
school. 

In the present article we shall confine ourselves to the works of the 
non-astral school, reserving the publications of the other school for 
a future article. 

In 1901 Gunkel's Genesis in Nowack's Handkommentar appeared. 
This work is remarkable for its really conservative character. With 
recent critics Gunkel, of course, recognized the documentary char- 
acter of Genesis, as well as the Babylonian origin of the Creation and 
Deluge narratives. This is inevitable for a scholar, and was nothing 
new. Gunkel's analysis of the narratives of Genesis (republished 
the same year in English translation under the title Legends of Gene- 
sis 10 ) is a masterly analysis of the elements of those early narratives 
and, in comparison with Winckler's work, it is conservative. He 
admits that Asshur, Gad, and Edom may go back to divine names; 
that Nahor and Terah are also known to be divine names; that Sarah 
and Milkah are names of the goddesses of Haran, with which the 
biblical figures which bear these names may have had some connec- 
tion; that this suggests the possibility that Abraham may be a name 
substituted for the moon god of Haran ; that Laban may be the same 
as Lebana, a moon god. He declares, however, that there are few 
pieces which can be interpreted with reasonable certainty as remnants 
of mythical narratives. He recognizes that such narratives may have 
heightened some of the stories, but that even here a mythical origin 
is not clearly made out, and that it could only be expected for the oldest 
elements of the stories. These stories were told of those whom the 
Israelites believed to be real men. No position is here taken from 
which a devout biblical scholar need seriously dissent. 

On January 13, 1902, Professor Delitzsch delivered in the presence 
of the German Emperor and the court the first of the now famous 
"Babel und Bibel" lectures. In this address the most influential of 
living Assyriologists illustrated in many ways, some of which were 

IO Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1901. 
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new, the fact which had long been accepted by all that there were 
important Babylonian influences traceable in the Old Testament. 
Perhaps the two points in the lecture which were responsible for the 
uproar which the lecture produced were that Delitzsch held that the 
Sabbath was borrowed from Babylonia, and that the name Yahweh 
appeared in Babylonian proper names of the period of the first Baby- 
lonian dynasty. The first of these claims was not new, as it had been 
previously made by Lotz, Jensen, Jastrow and Budde. Moreover, 
it is not clear that the Hebrews did not have a Sabbath before they 
were subjected to Babylonian influences, as Toy had shown. 11 The 
evidence which Delitzsch offered of the use of Yahweh in Babylonian 
proper names of that early date was, however, new and convincing. 
He did not himself press the point unduly, but contented himself 
by saying: "This 'Yahweh' was the spiritual possession of those 
nomad tribes out of which after a thousand years the children of 
Israel were to emerge." 

Delitzsch's second lecture, delivered in the presence of the Emperor 
on January 12, 1903, was in the main an answer to his critics. He 
urged the view held by most Old Testament critics, that the Old 
Testament — to use a phrase of St. Paul's — "contains its treasure in 
earthen vessels," and endeavored to show that in some respects those 
"vessels" were inferior to similar articles of Babylonian workmanship. 

Since the publication of these lectures of Delitzsch, it has become 
more and more probable that the view suggested by Jensen concerning 
the name Yahweh is correct, and that its presence in Babylonia is 
due to the presence there of western Semites (Amorites or Canaanites) 
in the Hammurabi period. Ranke has shown that the Babylonia 
of that time contained many such West Semitic immigrants. 1 2 It does 
not follow, then, that the Hebrew divine name was borrowed from 
Babylonia, but only that men belonging to tribes devoted to Yah- 
weh' s worship had migrated thither. 

The same year in which Delitzsch delivered his second lecture 
(1903) saw the appearance of another work by Gunkel: Zum religions - 
geschichtlichen Verstdndniss des Neuen Testaments — a work which 
relatively is of a much more radical character than either of those 

" Journal oj Biblical Literature, Vol. XVIII, pp. 190-95. 

12 Babylonian Expedition oj the University oj Pennsylvania, Series A, Vol. VI. 
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from his pen hitherto mentioned. The book opens with a discussion 
of the relation of the New Testament to the history of religion. It is 
pointed out that many features of the New Testament are borrowed 
from Judaism. An endeavor to trace the origin of these elements 
leads Gunkel to a discussion of religion in the Persian period and to 
treat the nature of the older oriental Gnosis, noting that it was com- 
posed of elements from different religions. He passes then to show 
that the eschatology of the prophets and psalmists contains many 
mythological elements, such as the sword of Yahweh in heaven, and 
the coming of a golden age upon the earth, which he claims are of 
mythological origin and are traceable to Babylonia. The figure of 
the Jewish Messiah he regards also as mythological and also of Baby- 
lonian origin. It is next claimed that there are foreign influences in 
the Wisdom literature. Proverbs seems in GunkeFs view to have 
been shaped by Babylonian influences, since some similar proverbs 
have been found in Assyrian, and the conception of Wisdom as the 
daughter of God in Proverbs, chap. 8, is but a revamping of Ishtar- 
Siduri, the goddess of Wisdom, who was a daughter of Anu, of Sin, 
and of Bel. Job, he now holds, exhibits traces of Egyptian influence, 
since, he says, only among the Egyptians of all the people of antiquity 
is literature in the dialogue form found. Accordingly Behemoth and 
Leviathan are now explained as Egyptian marvelous beasts. He 
traces the influence of Egypt to Edom and supposes that through 
Edom it influenced the surrounding territory. 

The Jewish belief in the resurrection is then traced to Egyptian 
and Persian influence. After this a long discussion follows concerning 
the foreign origin of much of the apocalyptic material. Many of the 
positions of his Schdpfung und Chaos are repeated, but a fresh dis- 
cussion is given to the subject throughout and many new elements 
are introduced. It is held, for example that the heavenly Jerusalem 
is largely mythological, and of astral origin. The city, now described 
as having a golden street, now as having a river flowing through its 
midst, is the heavenly firmament through which the milky way runs. 
The twelve gates, each with separate foundations, and each consist- 
ing of a single pearl, are the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

Having in such ways sought to establish the syncretistic and 
foreign character of the Jewish environment of New Testament his- 
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tory, Gunkel proceeds to the gospel story. He lays down the thesis 
that in the christology of the New Testament the historic person Jesus 
and the impression he made are only one factor among others; the 
chief features of the christology do not come from the historic Jesus, 
but are independent of him and existed before him. In proof of this 
thesis an examination is first made of the narratives of the virgin 
birth. Parallels are adduced — Zeus, Apollo, Horus, Cyrus, Romulus, 
Remus, the three sons of Ra who succeeded Cheops, as well as the 
Indian Krishna — and the conclusion is drawn that in the accounts 
of the birth of Jesus a characteristic heathen conception has been 
taken over into Jewish Christianity. The voice heard at the Baptism 
is mythological, as in Gunkel's view is the account of the Temptation, 
which is paralleled in the stories of Buddha and Zarathustra. Many 
of the events recorded in the gospels Gunkel regards as tinged with 
myth in whole or in part. Such are the miracle at Cana, the feeding 
of the five thousand, the walking on the sea, and the various appear 
ances after the Resurrection. The Ascension is declared to be mytho 
logical also and to correspond to the apotheosis of heroes among other 
peoples. The descent of Jesus to Hades and his resurrection are 
regarded as mythological because paralleled by stories told of Osiris 
in Egypt and of Ishtar, Tammuz, Nergal, and Marduk in Babylonia. 
As these are there connected with the death and resurrection of vege- 
tation, Gunkel apparently believes that the resurrection of Jesus is 
no more historical than they. Gunkel is careful to say, however, 
that there was no direct borrowing from foreign religion. He thinks 
the ideas were already in the Old Testament, and appeals to Isa. 
49 : 6, 8 ; 51:16; chap. 53, and Zech. 12:10, as proof of it. The " three 
days" of the entombment he connects with the "three and a half" of 
Daniel, chap. 7, which in his Schopfung und Chaos, he had traced 
to a Babylonian source. 

Perhaps the most unexpected claim that Gunkel makes is the 
way in which he accounts for the substitution by the early Christians 
of the first day of the week for the Jewish sabbath. He admits that the 
observance of Sunday is very early, having apparently been observed 
from the first, and also notes that it is always called by the curious 
title of "Lord's day." He believes that the observance of Sunday — 
the day of the sun god — was borrowed from heathen customs — that 
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it is a part of that mythological heritage from the non-Christian 
world the elements of which he thinks he has found before. Accord- 
ing to Gunkel, then, we have not only a heightening of the stories 
concerning Jesus in many points from the influence of foreign mythol- 
ogies, but an institution — the observance of a day every week — an 
observance which can be traced back to the earliest Christian times — 
borrowed bodily from sun worship and observed in memory of 
Christ. 

With reference to this book of Gunkel's it must be said that his 
various claims possess very different degrees of probability. That 
Babylonian mythology influenced the later development of the Jewish 
messianic idea may be granted. That Proverbs is molded more by 
Babylonian influence and Job by Egyptian may possibly be true, but 
is by no means made out. That the Temptation of Jesus is mythical 
because it is said that Buddha and Zarathustra were tempted, is to 
ignore the psychological fact that no one becomes a great religious 
leader without struggle. 

The heart must bleed before it feels, 
The pool be troubled before it heals. 

If Gunkel's argument is good the temptations and struggles of 
St. Augustine, St. Francis of Assisi, of Martin Luther, and of George 
Fox can all be shown to be mythical. To find a nature myth in Isa., 
chap. S3, one surely must read it into the chapter. That primitive 
Christianity should have unconsciously so far identified Jesus with a 
sun god as to borrow in consequence a heathen festal day, certainly 
surpasses belief, and needs something more than a parallelism to 
prove it. Gunkel seems to forget that there are coincidences in the 
world and that a historic fact may possess features externally similar 
to certain myths solely as a coincidence. 

The temptation of the pan-Babylonian is to venture into fields 
beyond the boundaries of that in which he is most skilled, though 
the temptation is also effective on others beside pan-Babylonians. To 
this temptation Gunkel has yielded, and in the book under discussion 
his New Testament work is far less convincing, because far less 
sound than his work on the Old Testament. 

The same year (1903) saw the appearance of Bousset's Religion 
des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, at the end of which a 
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chapter is devoted to " Das religionsgeschichtliche Problem." Bous- 
set claims that the time of Alexander the Great and his successors 
was a time of general fusion; that in Babylonia the Jews were exposed 
to the Babylonian and Persian religious ideas by both of which they 
were influenced. From the Babylonians he holds that the Hebrews 
borrowed certain stories as well as astronomy, astrological fatalism, 
and magic. From the Persian religion, in the view of Bousset, the 
Jews took much more. The dualism of the later Jewish religion — 
their belief in Satan and their legends of the Antichrist — are claimed 
as Persian elements. The Jewish apocalyptic affords, it is claimed, 
many parallels to the Persian — both, for example, being greatly inter- 
ested in cosmological problems — so that probably Persian influence 
is to be detected here. Hellenism has also exerted a large influence 
upon later Judaism, but Hellenism, Bousset declares, is itself a mixture. 
It is especially traceable in the later Jewish belief in hypostases and 
in the r61e assigned to Wisdom. Egyptian religion has had a little 
influence, he thinks, but it is almost a negligible quantity. 

It will be noticed that Bousset assigns a much larger share to Per- 
sian influences than Gunkel had done. It is possible, however, that 
the cosmological interest of Persian apocalpytic was due to Baby- 
lonian influences, so that even if the impulse came to Judaism from 
the Persians, it may have come indirectly from the Babylonians. 
Bousset in this work confines himself to the Jewish religion, so that 
no such New Testament problems as those attacked by Gunkel are 
touched upon. 

One other work of Gunkel falls to be considered here: his Elias, 
Jahve und Baal published in 1906. This is one of the "Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbucher" edited by Michael Schiele. In this 
tract Gunkel endeavors in a popular way to answer three questions: 
(1) What do the traditions concerning Elijah relate? (2) How are 
these accounts to be regarded ? and (3) Must we seek to sketch a 
picture of Elijah himself ? In answer to the first of these questions, 
he finds four groups of narrative: I Kings, chaps. 17, 18, forms one; 
chap. 19 another, which is inconsistent with the first; chap. 21 still 
another of a different type; while II Kings, chaps. 1, 2, forms a 
fourth. 

Of these four narratives, Gunkel regards the first and fourth as, 
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for the greater part, unhistorical sagas, in which are embodied certain 
ideas which have to do with later conceptions of the development 
of the religion of Yahweh, as well as certain mythical elements which 
appear in the sagas of many nations. These elements attached 
themselves to a historical personage. The second and third group 
he regards as containing a larger historical element, though even in 
these some accretions may be detected — accretions which attached 
themselves to the stories during their transmission as oral tradition 
in the prophetic circle. 

In the third part of his work Gunkel concludes that it is impossible 
from such sources to write a history of Elijah — that all that we can 
do is to discern his person and to recognize his thought and purpose. 
Elijah is connected with two great historical events — the entrance of 
the Baal cult into Israel, and the judicial murder of Naboth. In 
connection with one he fought for the sole worship of Yahweh; in 
connection with the other, for justice and righteousness. His con- 
nection with these events gave him a great r61e in later Jewish tradi- 
tion. The attraction to his person of these sagas vouches for his im- 
portance, and no prophet presents to us a more powerful figure. 

Gunkel here works after a sane historical method, and it is difficult 
to see how one who believes in such a method can dissent seriously 
from his results. His methods in his own field — the Old Testament — 
are applied with much greater caution than is the case when he deals 
with the New Testament, and the results are correspondingly more 
convincing. 

We notice in conclusion Wilhelm Erbt's Hebraer, which appeared 
in 1906. Erbt is a pupil of Winckler and apparently accepts in part 
Winckler's astral theory. Although he pays it a compliment at the 
beginning of the present work, it plays such an unimportant part in 
his book, that we need not class him with the astral school. It is 
true that he follows a suggestion of Zimmern in supposing that the 
sons of Jacob were made twelve in number to correspond to the signs 
of the Zodiac, and that Judah corresponded to Leo (see Gen. 49:9) 
and Reuben to Aquarius (Gen. 49:4). He also interprets narratives 
of individuals, who are usually regarded as historical, as stories of 
tribal alliances; thus David's marriage with Bathsheba is taken to 
refer to the assimilation of Beersheba by the tribe of Judah. 
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On the other hand he takes the Habiri of the El-Amarna tablets 
to be Hebrews, and believes that Asher may be traced in northern 
Palestine in the El-Amarna period. Following a suggestion of Sanda 
that the place name, Jacob-el, in the list of Thothmes III, is to be 
sought east of the Jordan, and that it is probably identical with Penuel, 
he supposes that the original habitat of the Jacob element was in the 
region of the tribe of Gad — a tribe which was, he thinks, also in their 
habitat as early as the El-Amarna period. 

To Shechem he also assigns an important r61e. Deut, chap. 27, 
indicates that there were traditions that such a r61e belonged to it. 
The book of Judges (8:33; 9:46) testifies to the worship of a deity 
there called "god of the covenant" or "lord of the covenant." Erbt 
finds a confirmation of this in a cuneiform tablet discovered at Taanach 
and imagination enables him to fill out the r6le played by this city and 
its adjacent mountain in the early days. The narrative of Abraham's 
strife with the kings (Gen., chap. 14) , which Erbt believes was com- 
piled from two documents, came, he thinks, from the archives of the 
temple at Shechem. 

The rise of David represents to Erbt the emergence of the tribe 
of Judah, and the beginning of a conflict between the North and 
South which ultimately resulted in the establishment of the two 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

These are examples of Erbt's methods and results. He treats the 
history of Israel as a real history — which can hardly be said of some 
of the adherents of the astral school — although he recognizes that 
the people of Israel were children of the Orient, and received a deep 
impress from their environment. As to the validity of individual 
suppositions concerning the facts of early Hebrew history, it is too 
early to pronounce. One who would write that history today, on 
strictly historical methods of investigation, must fill in certain parts 
conjecturally. How valid these conjectures may prove, the future 
only can tell. 

With reference to the position taken by all the works reviewed in 
this article, it must be said that recent excavations in Palestine tend 
to confirm the view that the life of ancient Israel differed less radically 
from that of her neighbors than has been supposed. That the same 
or similar forces were at work in her as among her neighbors is alto- 
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gether probable. That she was to some extent influenced by her 
neighbors may also be granted. The principle underlying these 
investigations is, accordingly, a sound one. It must be expected that 
in the application of that principle, especially while it is new, mis- 
takes will be made. The principle is overworked, and often made 
to apply to narratives, to which a closer scrutiny of the documents 
which vouches for them would show that it cannot apply. Certain 
scholars, too, never find originality in the field where they are 
working. If they study Israel, she borrowed from Babylon or 
Egypt. If they study Egypt, she borrowed from Babylon. If 
they study Babylon, she borrowed from the unknown home of the 
Sumerians in the East. Originality, like the malaria in our western 
states in former days, is always in the next town to the one in which 
the inquirer happens to be. In estimating these recent works on 
ancient Israel, this foible of investigators must be borne in mind. 



